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THE VAN BRIGGLE POTTERY ; 

Some centuries ago the Chinese* produced and perfected the dead 
glaze which gave to their ware a finish so beautiful that it has been 
the most admired of all pottery by ceramic critics for generations* 
and valued everywhere as 
the treasured product of a 
lost art. Many workers, in- 
spired by the beauty of the 
ware, labored over processes 
which they hoped might re- 
produce it, and several ap- 
proaches to its finish were 
reached. The best known 
of the modern dead glazes 
has been the beautiful Grue- 
by ware of Boston, but Paris- 
ian .ceramists found even 
this too "sec." It was not 
until a young American, 
A. Van Briggle, sent the 
results of his tireless re- 
search to Paris that it was 
realized the lost art had been 
found, and that the dead 
glaze was no longer a thing 
of the past. 

Mr. Van Briggle, to ; 

whom alone belongs the credit for restoring this beautiful pottery, was 
for many years a Rookwood worker, a designer and modeler of great 
ability; and in Paris, where he studied under Laurens and Constant; 
he took several prizes at the Julian Art Academy for drawing and 
painting. But although he worked in Rookwood for a long time, it 
is by no method of artistic genealogy that his ware is traceable back 
to the painted, glassy vases which surrounded his early training. 
From the first he felt that there should be something more beautiful 
than the unrelenting glossiness of the dead finish; and when he saw 
the ancient Chinese pottery, he recognized it- as his ideal, and knew 
no rest until he had reproduced it. 
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Instant recognition met his triumph. In the Rookwood display 
at the Paris Exposition his ware was the most admired of all, and a 

celebrated German critic went 
so far as to pronounce it tech- 
nically the finest dead glaze on 
exhibition. Since then it has 
been much sought after in Paris; 
and Mrs. Bellamy Storer, the 
founder of Rookwood, has con- 
sented to mount some of the 
finest pieces in the various 
metals for the Salon of 1902. 

Encouraged by this recog- 
nition, Mr. Van Briggle has 
started a pottery of his own, 
having selected for its location 
the little city of Colorado 
Springs, which has a growing 
reputation as an art center. 
The pottery is just completed, 
equipped with the most con- 
venient of apparatus and a com- 
modious brick-kiln, which would 
delight any potter's heart. After 
many years of experimenting 
under unfavorable conditions, 
Mr. Van Briggle can now de- 
vote himself entirely to the pro- 
duction of his ware. Although 
he employs an assistant, he is 
capable of doing any part of the 
work himself — a remarkable 
versatility — thoroughly under- 
standing every process from the 
first refining of the clay to the 
final glazing and firing of the 
vase. 

It is a recognized principle 
in art that the greatest refine- 
ment, and consequently the 
greatest beauty, exists in quiet 
and simple effects rather than in the loud and garish, no matter how 
brilliant and striking the latter may be; and there is all the difference 
between the dead finish and the dead glaze that there is between the 
color and texture of a barbarian ; blanket and a piece of Flemish 
tapestry. The former is brilliant, but tires one; while the latter is 
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subdued and restful, and at the same time arouses one's keenest 
instinct of beauty. 

This distinction applies when the Rookwood and Van Briggle 
pottery are compared, and it can more readily be appreciated when 
the processes by which the two are produced are briefly explained. 




VASE 

By A. Van Briggle 

In the case of the dead finish, the. biscuit ware is soused in a vessel of 
glaze, and after withdrawing it, all the glaze which can be removed 
is taken off with a brush of stiff bristles. That which remains, how- 
ever, is sufficient to give to the piece, after the second firing, the 
peculiar glassy appearance which becomes an annoyance rather than 
a rest to the eye. The dead glaze, on the other hand, is a "fat" 
solution of glass, which, when applied to the biscuit ware, undergoes 
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a devitrification in the second firing, and the result is a finish which 
seems to possess the depth and softness of velvet, and which is a 
constant rest and delight to the eye. 

The decoration of the Van Briggle pottery is something entirely 
new, and in one sense lends it a distinction which even the dead glaze 
cannot impart; for the finish has been used before, even though 
centuries ago, but the decoration is Mr. Van Briggle's own. It con- 




EXAMPLES OF VAN BRIGGLE WARE 



sists of a low relief work skillfully modeled onto the ware, and in 
the peculiar effect in colors which is obtained with the glaze itself. 

It has been customary to paint the biscuit ware before it was 
glazed. Formal designs, figures, and flowers have been done in 
various colorings, which show through the glassy finish after it has 
been applied and the piece fired. This method is familiar to those 
who know Rookwood, and indeed expresses the most important part 
of Rookwood, decoration. Mr. Van Briggle takes the clay ware 
before the first firing and models on it in the same clay of which the 
piece is composed, in low relief, the designs, flowers, and figures which 
are only painted on the other ware, and does it with an artistic suc- 
cess never reached before. 
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Specimens of pottery decorated with figures in relief will be 
recalled readily enough to make it understood that this work is usu- 
ally extraneous to the vase. A figure set on one side, where it could 
as well have been placed on the other, or perched on the brim, is not 
a living part of that to which 
it is supposed to contribute 
an additional beauty, but a 
separate entity, causing the 
piece to consist of a figure 
and a vase. Not only that, 
but the mere fact of its Hap- 
hazard existence intrudes 
upon and destroys every 
finer sense of proportion. 
Mr. Van Briggle believes 
that the decoration should 
be a living part of the vase 
or have no legitimate right 
there, and his work is a con- 
stant and successful expo- 
sition of 'this theory. 

On a slender vase he will 
model the figure of a wo- 
man; her arms are clasped 
around its rim and she is 
gazing into the depths of it 
— a splendid conception, 
the working out of which 
none but a master would 
dare to undertake, for if 
unskillfully done the figure 
will be extraneous and so 
make the effort a failure. 
But Mr. Van Briggle makes 
the two one. Remove the 
figure of the woman, and 
there is no longer a vase, 
for her arms and head form the rim ; her body, her hair, her drapery, 
make up the contour. With the most perfect feeling for form, he sees 
to it that the angles of her arms balance, that there is no salient point 
on one side of the vase without its complement on the other. The 
sweep of her hair balances the folds of her drapery; every line con- 
tributes to and preserves the harmony. Yet nowhere does this fine 
adjustment interfere one iota with the verisimilitude of the figure and 
pose, for then all would be lost. 

Almost the same care is taken with the modeling of the formal 
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designs and flowers. Each line is 
drawn with regard to the contour 
of the vase as much as to the com- 
pletion of the design. The balance 
must be maintained, and yet the 
design left beautiful; the contour 
of the vase must contribute to the 
grace of outline, but must not in- 
terfere with the harmony of the 
pattern itself. 

Modeled on the contour of a 
perfect vase, the leaf, flower, or 
design in relief gives a variety of 
charm high above that of the merely 
painted ware; the decoration has a 
full roundness of grace, a voluptu- 
ousness of form which mere outlines 
can never possess, and which on 
these vases is irresistible. So splen- 
didly does Mr. Van Briggle accom- 
plish this relief work, that it alone 
would make a name for the ware. 

It is not a mathematical sense 
which enables him to keep the har- 
mony between the vase and its dec- 
oration, but the keenest artistic per- 
ception; and for this reason the 
person who finds delight in the ware 
has no feeling of the effort and care 
which went into its making. 
1 ' Grace, ' ' George MacDonald said, 
"is the result of forgotten toil"; 
and this ware, like all great works 

of art, appears as simple and natural as if it were easier to make it 

that way than any other. 

But if this were all, the ware would find 

its perfection after the biscuit bake, for the $ 

modeling is all done previous to that process. \ 

A photograph will represent the pottery at I 

this time as well as at any other, for a camera I 

is blind to the softness of texture and rich I 

color in which the form is clothed. A geol- ^ 

ogist can see the skeleton of a landscape, and \ 

perhaps nothing more; but Ruskin saw it I 

arrayed in all the richness and color of field, MARR 0F THE VAN 

woods, and atmosphere; and it is this verdant briggle ware 
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raiment which the dead glaze adds to the Van Briggle pottery, and 
gives it the supreme beauty that characterizes it from other ware. 
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The glaze, which has been made up with the desired color, is 
applied by means of an atomizer operated with compressed air. Like 
a cloud at sunrise the spray issues, and in this iridescent vapor the 
vase is bathed. Another color is often added to the one first applied, 
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or by holding the article at an angle to the spray one color is 
vignetted into another in exquisite blending; and if afterwards it be 
desired that certain lines be accentuated with darker or lighte'r tones, 
the glaze is rubbed off in those places and the desired color put in 

with a brush, but 
always employing 
the glaze itself, for 
in this ware no paint 
is used. 

The finished 
Van Briggle vase, 
graceful in shape, 
fascinating in dec- 
oration, and lovely 
in finish, stands by 
itself without even 
an imitation in the 
world of pottery. 
The most daring 
designs are mod- 
eled with complete 
success, the charm 
of which would not 
in the least be in- 
dicated in an at- 
tempted descrip- 
tion; while the 
blending of colors 
in the glaze is some- 
thing of which the 
rainbow itself need 
not be ashamed. 
Some of the most 
felicitous glazing is 
done in the differ- 
ent tones of green, 
where sea and surf 
and sea-maidens 
are modeled on the 
vase. In other 
piecesthereare 
brown and yellow blendings worthy of the autumn woods. There 
is always the richness of texture, the exquisite semi-transparency of 
the quiet hues, which is restful to look upon. 

The Van Briggle pottery is a product of the present — a present 
which is often credited with sterility in art; but it belongs to the 
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future even more than to us. Its lien on favor is written in every 
outline and color, and generations will doubtless love and cherish this 
beautiful ware. Its charm is all its own — one would never suspect it 
was an emanation from the Rookwood pottery pictured below. It 
has the impress of individual genius, and hence one of the special 
characteristics that give immortality to a work of. art. In a word, it 
is the enduring " result of forgotten toil." 

George D. Galloway. 





SPECIMENS OF ROOKWOOD POTTERY 
Showing Differentiation of Van Briggle Ware 



